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CULTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, requested Dr. Justus Liebig, of Giessen, 
to prepare a report upon the state of Organic Chem- 
istry ; and his report furnished Sept. 1, 1840, con- 
stitutes the body of the work named at the head of 
this article. Prof. Webster, of Cambridge, under 
whose superintendance an American edition has 
just been issued, prefixes an introduction, compri- 
sing definitions of chemical terms, and appends 
some opinions held by Dr. S. L. Dana, of Lowell, 
and Dr, C. T. Jackson, of this city. Our Massa- 
chusetts chemists here named, both of whom pos- 
sess and deserve the confidence of our community, 
as sagacious and expert analysts and reasoners, 
are not ready to endorse all the opinions of their 
transatlantic co-laborer; nor do they harmonize 
entirely with each other in opinion. This disa- 
greement among doctors, while it shows their praise - 
worthy independence und freedom in scientific re- 


searches, tells us that there are important matters | 


in agricultural chemistry yet undiscovered, or if 
discovered, yet unproved to the satisfaction of the 
acientific generally. This fact, while it properly 
renders the practical man cautious in adopting any 
new principles advocated in the laboratory, should 
not deter our intelligent farmers from making 
themselves acquainted with the opinions entertain- 
ed by men of profound scientific research. 

The work which has just made its appearance 
among us in such form as to be obtainable by all 
who may desire to know its contents, will receive 
much attention. The novelty and boldness of Lie- 
big’s views, give to the work an uncommon charm. 
But if we call it romance, it is the romance of sci- 
ence and logic. ‘The book 
tention and study to be understood by common 
minds ; and yet the greater portion of our reading 
and reflecting common farmers are capable of un- 
derstanding the important portions of the work. 

One leading view advanced with peculiar dis- 


must be read with at- 


In future numbers we shall extract from this 
|treatise, probably appending our opinion of the 
| correctness or inaccuracy of his leading positions. 
| At present, we only quote the paragraphs contain- 
ing the view above presented.— Ep. 


| «In attempting to explain the origin of carbon 
in plants, it has never been considered that the 
question is intimately connected with that of the 
lorigin of humus. It is universally admitted that 
humus arises from the decay of plants. No primi- 
‘tive humus, therefore, can have existed; for plants 
must have preceded the humus. 

«“ Now, whence did the first vegetables derive 
their carbon ? and in what form is the carbon con- 
tained in the atmosphere ? 

“These two questions involve the consideration 
| of two most remarkable natural phenomena, which 
|by their reciprocal and uninterrupted influence, 
inaintain the life of the individual animals and veg- 
etables, and the continued existence of both king- 
doms of organic nature. 

“ One of these questions is connected with the 
invariable condition of the air with respect to oxy- 
gen. One hundred volumes of air have been 
found, at every period and in every climate, to con- 
tain twentyone volumes of oxygen, with such small 
deviations, that they must be ascribed to errors of 
observation. 

* Although the absolute quantity of oxygen con- 
tained in the atmosphere appears very great when 
represented by numbers, yet it is not inexhaustible. 
One man consumes by respiration 45 Hessian cu- 
bic feet of oxygen in 24 hours; 10 centners of 
charcoal consume 58,112 cubic feet of oxygen dur- 
ing its combustion ; and a small town like Giessen 
(with about 7000 inhabitants,) extracts yearly from 
ithe air, by the wood employed as fuel, more than 
{1000 millions of cubic feet of this gas. 
| «When we consider facts such as these, our for- 
| mer statement, that the quantity of oxygen in the 
| atmosphere does not diminish in the course of ages 





tinctness in the volume, exhibits a striking mani- | —that the air at the present day, for example, does 

festation of the wondertul economy of Providence, | hot contain less oxygen than that found in jars 

in furnishing a supply of nourishment for the vege- buried for 1800 years in Pompeii—appears quite 

table and animal creation. Plants are nourished, | incomprehensible, unless some source exists whence 

as Liebig maintains, mainly by carbonic acid ; and | the oxygen extracted is replaced. How does it 

their supply of carbon comes from the atmosphere. | !@ppen, then, that the proportion of oxygen in the 

Animals by the process of breathing and by their | atmosphere is thus invariable a) 

decay, are constantly filling the air with this acid.| “The answer to this question depends upon 

The vegetable world uses up the impure gas which | another ; namely, what becomes of the carbonic 

the animal is generating every moment. We and acid, which is produced during the respiration of 
the animals feed the plants. They in turn give animals, and by the process of combustion 2 A 

food to brutes and to men. And their contribu- CUbic foot of oxygen gas, by uniting with carbon so | 
tions to our necessities are not made solely in the 28 form carbonic acid, does not change its vol- 

way of furnishing articles of food—but in their | ™€- The billions of cubic feet of oxygen ex- 

processes of taking up carbon froin the atmosphere, tracted from the atmosphere, produce the same 

they give out large quantities of pure oxygen for number of billions of cubic feet of carbonic acid, 
us to breathe. We unconsciously fit the air for Which immediately supply its place. 

their use, and they fit it for ours, This view isso! “The most exact and most recent experiments 
beantiful and interesting that one is predisposed to ‘of De Saussure, made in every season, for a space 





hope that it may prove correct. ‘To avery conside- of three years, have shown, that the air contains on 


atmosphere may be regarded as nearly equal to 
1-1000 part or its weight. The quantity varies ac- 
cording to the seasons; but the yearly average re- 
mains continually the same. 

“We have no reasonto believe that this pro- 
portion was less in past ages; anc nevertheless, 
the immense masses of carbonic acid, which annu- 
ally flow into the atmosphere from s0 many causes, 
ought perceptibly to increase its quantity from year 
to year. But we find, that all earlier observers 
describe its volume as from one half to ten times 
greater than that which it has at the present time ; 
so that we can hence at most conclude, that it has 
diminished. 

It is quite evident that the quantities of carbonic 
acid and oxygen in the atmosphere, which remain 
unchanged by lapse of time, must stand in some 
fixed relation to one another; a cause must exist 
which prevents the increase of carbonic acid, by 
removing that which is constantly forming ; and 
there must be some means of replacing the oxygen, 
which is removed from the air by the processes of 
combustion and putrefaction, as well as by the res- 
piration of animals. 

“ Both these causes are united in the process of 
vegetable life. 

“The facts which we have stated in the prece- 
ding pages prove, that the carbon of plants must be 
derived exclusively from the atmosphere. Now, 


| carbon exists in the atmosphere only in the form of 


carbonic acid; and, therefore in a state of combi- 
nation with oxygen.” 





[From ‘Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society.'] 


ON THE DAIRY, 


The Committee on the Dairy are happy to re 
port : 


That the dairy women of the county have done 
more to enrich our show the present season than 
on former years, There were ten regular entries 
for premiums on butter, and several parcels were 
found not entered. The quality of the butter gen- 
erally, was quite good; much of it was superior, 
The committee have had not an unpleasant, but a 
difficult labor to decide who are best entitled to 
premiums. Between the June butter offered by 
Dean Robinson, of Newbury, and that by Daniel 
Putnam, of Danvers, there was little if any diffe- 
rence ; but the committee decided, afler awarding 
the September premiums, to recommend that your 
first premium, of eight dollars, be awarded to Dean 
Robinson, of West Newbury; the second, of six 
dollars, to Daniel Putnam, of Danvers; the third, 
of four dollars, to Jesse Putnam, of Danvers. A 
firkin of June butter offered by William R. Put- 
nam, of Wenham, was very good, end inferior by 
very little to that which is recommended for the 
third premium. . There were also, specimens of 
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very fair butter, by John Preston, of Danvers, Mrs 
M. Wardwell, of Andover, and others. 

For September butter, your committee recom- 
mend that the first premium of ten dollars be 
awarded to Daniel Putnam, of Danvers. They 
would, if guided solely by the quality of the but- 
ter, recommend the second premium to Peabody 
Ilsley, of West Newbury; but as no statement of 
cows and process of making accompanied this but- 
ter, the committee recommend that the second pre- 
mium of eight dollars be given to Mrs R. Buttrick, 
of Haverhill. Specimens of good September but- 
ter were offered also by Mrs M. Wardwell, of An- 
dover; Mr John Preston, of Danvers; and very 
fair butter was offered by many others, 

On cheese, your committee were not so heavily 
tasked. There were four entries. Werecommeud 
the first premium of ten dollars, to Isaac Carruth, 
of Andover. The second would be properly be- 
stowed upon James Peabody, of Georgetown, had 
he given us the statements which the rules of the 
society require. This omission of Mr Peabody 
causes us to recommend the second premium, of 
eight dollars, to Mrs William Thurlow, of West 
Newbury. A sample of good cheese was exhibit- 
ed also by Mrs R. Butterick, of Haverhill. 

JOSEPH HOW, 

ALLEN PUTNAM, 

JOSHUA BALLARD, 

BENJAMIN SCOTT, 
Georgetown, Sept. 30, 1340, 


To J. W. Proctor, Esq.—Sir, having been una- 
ble to attend the meeting of the board of trustees 
in December, I submit the following considerations 
relating to the management of dairies. 

The first and most essential point to be. gained 
is to procure good cows. It costs no more to feed 
a good cow, than a poor one. And the compara- 
tive result of their produce at the close of the year, 
makes a most essential difference in the profits of 
the farmer. Suppose one cow to give one quart at 
a milking, or two quarts per day, more than another, 
the milk being of equa) quality ; and this milk to 
be estimated worth two and a half cents per quart, 
and this to continue 200 days—here would be a 
difference of ten dollurs in the produce of the two 
cows. This rule applied toa dairy of fifteen cows, 
would be equal the sum of $150—half as much as 
the net annual income of a majority of the farmers 
in the county. 

The quality of the milk is a consideration not 
less important than the quantity. Those, who 
never have tried the experiment of setting different 
cows’ milk separate, have very imperfect ideas of 
their comparative value. I have known some cows 
that five or six quarts of their milk would raise 
cream sufficient to rnake a pound of butter. I be- 
lieve this was stated to be true of the Oakes cow, 
from the milk of which was made twenty pounds 
of butter a week for several successive weeks; and 
I have heard the same of others. But ordinarily, 
it takes ten quarts of milk to yield a pound of but- 
ter. It therefore becume a point of great impor- 
tance, in selecting cows for the making of butter, 
to obtain those whose milk is adapted to this pur- 
pose. 

The manner of feeding cows i3 a point not to be 
neglected, in the management of a dairy. Good 
feed not only increases the quantity of the milk, 
but it improves the quality; and of consequence 


the butter and cheese produced therefrom are bet- | 





ter also. The kind of food used is also to be re- | 
garded. Every dairy-woman knows that the milk | 
will indicate the kind of food used ; therefore those | 
kinds of food which leave the best flavor in the 

milk should be selected. When cows have been 

fed on cabbages or on turnips, who has not tasted | 
the peculiarities of these vegetables ? When they 
are fed ‘on Indian meal, on carrots, or on beets,— 
it is fair to presume that these articles become in- 
corporated with the milk also. J do not presume 
to say which of these articles is the most valuable 
to be cultivated for the feeding of cows ; though I 
hope in this age of experiments, with so many in- 
ducements as are now held out for the trial, it will 
not be long before some of our farmers will give us 
satisfactory information on this subject. 

‘The manner of milking also demands attention. 
Cows should be milked about the same time each 
day ; and they should be milked quick and clean. 
If a portion of their milk is suffered to remain, this 
will soon diminish the quantity, and the cows will 
dry up. It is bad policy to trust milking to chil- 
dren, for they usually do it moderately and imper- 
fectly, and more is lost thereby than would pay 
the best of laborers. 

The place for the setting of the milk, is also 
worthy of attention. This should be cool, well 
ventilated, and exclusively appropriated to this pur- 
pose. For ii it is permitted to be occupied in part 
for other purposes, some things will find their way 
there which will be injurious to the milk, It 
should also be properly lighted. Cream will rise 
more favorably in alight than in a dark room, and 
the quality of it will be better. Therefore a dairy 
room above ground is preferable to a cellar. The 
room should be carefully guarded, by the use of 
wire gauze, or some other substance at the win- 
dows, against the approach of insects or intruders 
of every kind. ‘The milk should be set in pans un- 
covered ; as the cream will not rise so freely when 
there is a cover over the pans.. Care should be 
taken not to fill the pans full, especially in warm 
weather, as the cream will rise quicker and better 
when the milk is spread over a larger surface. 
The sooner it rises and 
the better; and this should always be done before 
the milk begins to turn sour, When the cream 
is taken off, it should be kept in tight covered ves- 
sels, in cool places, until the churning process ; 
and this should always be before any sourness or 
mould is discoverable. 

Much care should be taken to separate the but- 
ter-milk theroughly from the butter. More de- 
pends on this than any other part of the pro- 
cess in making good butter. Unless this is done, 
it will be impossible to preserve it sweet and good. 
If our dairy women would apply double the la- 
bor to half the quantity of their butter, and there- 
by thoroughly remove all purticles of butter-milk, 
this one half would be worth more than the whole 


in the condition it is usually sent to the market. | 


As this is a matier that interests every farmer, and 
every lover of good butter, (and who does not love 
it when it is fair and nice ?) I have presumed to 
forward these remarks. You will use them as 
you think proper. 
Respectfully, Yours, 
JOSEPII HOW. 
Methuen, Jan, 6, 1841. 


Norre.—What I have said in relation to the 
working of butter, is to be understood, in relation 


is removed from the milk | 


to such butter as had the proper previous manege- 
ment. For if the butter comes soft, it may be 
worked ever so long, and not become hard and 
good; although it may be improved by working. 
Butter that comes well will be fit for immediate 
use with very little working. But if it is to be 
kept, care should be taken that the buttermilk is 
thoroughly removed. 

It was my intention to have said something on 
the feed of cows. But my remarks have already 
extended so far, I will simply say, that there is no 
feed on which cows can be kept, that will make 
better butter, than a first rate pasture; such as 
abounds with English grasses. When this supply 
fails, let the deficiency be made up by green corn- 
stalks, Farmers will do well to plant some corn 
extra, for this purpose. 

‘!he present winter, 1 have boiled roots for my 
cows, such as turnips and sugar beets, to which I 
add a ‘little Indian meal. This food when properly 
prepared and seasoned with salt, is well received 
| by the cows, and improves the flavor, and increas~ 
es the quantity of their milk. J. H. 


Having been a member of the Committee on the 
dairy, and knowing nearly how the eows were fed 
on four out of the five farms from which our best 
butter was brought, we were at the time of the ex- 
amination, satisfied that the quality of the food 
given to the cows, showed itself im the color and 
flavor of the butter. Being the son, brother, cousin, 
or near neighbor and friend of these claimants, we 
witheld the expression of our opinion—and when 
our associates had made up their judgment, we 
thought that it would give no indieation of the com- 
parative merits of the dairy-women, for the prefer- 
ence of the several parcels of butter was in exact 
accordance with what we supposed to be the rich- 
ness of the food given to the cows. Since in 
the country ‘“‘ every body knows every thing” we of 
| course knew that Daniel Putnam fed better than 

Jesse, Jesse better than William; and William 
better than John Preston—and the Committee 
placed their names in the same order when arrang- 
ing, according to the excellence of the butter.— 


| Ev. N. E. F. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


} — 


ON PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


| Mr Eprror—This is a subject which merits our 
deep regard: to the neglect of this necessary ope- 
i ration might be attributed many of the evils which 
‘infest our orchards in the shape of canker, blight 
and rottenness, proving in the end the destruction 
of thousands of our finest trees. I have lately 
| made some extracts from a foreign work, which 
}appear to contain much valuable instruction and 
|many new ideas on this very important branch of 
rural affairs, and by giving them a place in the 
Cabinet, I think you would be serving a valuable 
cause. 





“Some persons prune off all the fibres of the 
main roots of the trees before planting, supposing 
that they must perish and become mouldy ; but 
this pruning is, to say the least, entirely useless ; 
but if any large roots are bruised or Jacerated, the 
injured parts must be removed, as they are too 
large to heal, although they might not whoily de- 
cay. 

“To secure the proper direction of the roots, 
every tree must be deprived of those which éap, 
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leaving those only which extend nearly at right an- 
gles with the stem, the object being, to induce the 
roots to strike in a horizontal direction not more 
than six or eight inches below the surface of the 
earth; but the heading down of the trees before 
planting, with a view to give them figure in the 
first instance, is often carried too far by those who 
consider that by cutting them very low, they give 
strength to the tree: it is requisite, however— 
should the wish be to form an orchard of half-stan- 


| place ; then the wood will be firm, and the fluids 
lof the tree, although not quite inactive, wil] be ina 
| state of comparative quietude, yet producing granu- 
lation over the wounded surfaces; but if the 
| branches be cut back at or before the season of the 
| July shooting, te lower buds will be stimulated to 
| produce in most cases a multitude of weak shoots, 
{all of which must afterwards be cut out, or if one 


land with a similar result: thus, time is lost, the 
dard trees, which is strongly recommended in pre- | powers of the tree are taxed to no purpose, and no 
ference to those of very lofty growth—that a cer-| fruitful buds are obtained. The sinter pruning 
tain number of primary branches be found at a|may be understood as that period just preceding 


short distance from the ground, and they must | the enlargement of the buds in March or April, be- | 


therefore be procured by pruning. Suppose then, | cause the fluids excited by the spring influences, 
that only one erect shoot, about a yard in length, | are ready at their first flow, to hea! the wounds, 
be produced from the graft; then it will be neces-| and produce the depository of new vegetable mat- 
sary to cut it back to the length of six inches above | ter: it is the torpid condition of a wound which 
its origin, by which means three or four of the eyes | causes disease under the action of cold, frosty 
remaining will be excited to send forth as many | winds, snow, or protracted wet during the winter. 
shoots ; these might afterwards be shortened at | But some object thata tree will bleed, if the knife 
discretion, according to their strength——the weaker | be used in the spring; facts, however, do not bear 
to be cut closer than the stronger—and thus a true | out the assertion that injury wil! arise from this 
balance will be given to the members of the tree. | circumstance, even in the case of the vine, although 


i only be left, it has to undergo the same treatment, | 


Gardeners differ with respect to the proper seasons | the watery sap from that tree will flow from the | 


of heading down, some insisting that they ought 
not to undergo the operation until they have passed 
over one entire year after the planting; but after 
trying every method, the best appears to be, if a 
strong young tree be planted just before the leaves 
fall or have quite changed color, it ought not to be 
pruncd during that autumn or winter, but in the 
following spring: just when the buds begin to 
swell, it may be cut back with safety aud more 
certainly than at any season of the second year, and 
for this reason: if the pruning be performed at the 
time of planting, say October, the wounds remain 
exposed unhealed, to the fickleness and severity of 
the winter; but if the tree at the commencement 
of the following April, be sufficiently vigorous to 
enlarge its buds, it will be equally so, to effect the 
developement of three or four of its lowest eyes, 
and thus to @roduce as many branches, at a season 
when the vital fluids of the glandular coat of the 
bark will produce healthy granulations over the 
wounded surfaces: but were the shoot or shoots 
left wholly unpraned, the leading buds alone might 
advance and leave a great length of wood or two 
different years’ growths to be cut back to the prop- 
er distance above the graft. 

“The object of pruning young trees is to pro- 
duce a tree with a regular, open head, with radia- 
ting branches, as nearly as the habits of the tree 
will permit, from a central stem, obliquely ascend- 
ing toa certain angle, Lindley’s observations on 
the regularity of a well-pruned tree, are practically 
correct: le says, if this be effected at first, there 
will be no difficulty in keeping it so afterwards; 
but particular care must be taken in pruning, to 
cut to that bud immediately on the inside next to 
the centre of the tree, or to that immediately on the 
outside—by these means, on viewing the tree from 
the outside, the branches will appear in a perpen- 
dicular line from the eye ; whereas, if pruned to a 
bud on the right or left side of the branch, the 
young shoot will be produced in that direction, and 
every branch will appear crooked, the regularity 
and beauty of the tree being thus destroyed in one 
year’s pruning. 

“As to the proper time for general pruning, 
there are two seasons of vigorous growth, the one 
in May, the other in July, and the critical period 
appears to be just after the July shooting has taken 


| 
| 
' 


| point of the wound for days. If care be taken to 
| Prune young trees properly for the first three or 


| four years, they might then be left to themselves | 


in a great measure, to form the figure which the 
| nature of the variety inclines it to assume.” 


ik. 





From the same. 


WATER-PROOF DUBBING FOR LEATHER. 


Keep your feet dry and head cout. 


To render leather water-proof, and at the same 
time to preserve its elasticity, is a matter of great 
importance, as it increases its durability, and pro- 
tects those who apply it to shoes or boots from the 
mischievous effects arising from damp or wet feet. 
The following receipt followed out carefully, it is 
believed, will effect this object. 

Take a pint of linseed oil, two ounces of bees- 
wax, two ounces of spirits of turpentine, and half 
an ounce of Burgundy pitch, and slowly melt them 
together, continuing to stir them so as thoroughly 
to incorporate them, being careful not to set the 
mass on fire, as the ingredients are all combustible. 
When this compound cools, it will be found to be 
about as elastic as leather ought to be. If it were 
harder, it would cause the leather to crack or 
break when bent; and if it were softer, water 
would enter and wash it out. To apply it, re-melt 
it, warm the shoes or boots, and put it on with a 
small brush, or a sponge, or piece of cloth tied on 
the end of a stick ; continue to warm it in till the 
leather is wel] saturated with it, and particularly 
the bottoms of the soles and heels. Jt should al- 
ways be applied when the boots or shoes are new, 
and then lay them by to season for some time be- 
fore wearing. Leather thus treated will be found 
impervious to water, and will wear twice as long 
as that to which it has not beenapplied. ‘The wri- 


testify to the great benefits derived from it; and 
he has no doubt but his shoemaker’s bill has been 
reduced to one half by the use of this composition ; 
and what has been saved in doctors’ bills he is una- 
ble to estimate. 


Common grease applied to leather tends to rot 





it, and it is soon washed out in wet weather. O. 


ter has used this article for many years, and can | 


CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH. 
| By T. Hancock 
| 


, Nurseryman, Burlington, N. J. 
The peach tree is very extensively cultivated 
throughout New Jersey, and large quantities of the 
| fruit are annually sent to the New York and Phila- 
'delphia markets. Since the opening of the com- 
munication by railroad between these two cities, 
through the interior of the State, it has been the 
means of greatly increasing the number of peach 
‘orchards, and many large and extensive plantations 
have been made, Within a few years, from the 
| increased facilities of rapid and safe transportation 
by railroad, between Boston, Providence and Ston- 
| ington, the eastern cities have been supplied, to a 
| very great extent, with New Jersey peaches, and 
the opening of such a market has induced cultiva- 
tors to plant more extensively, in order to supply 
ithe demand, The crop proves a very profitable 
|one for the light soils of a portion of the State, as 
the trees flourish very well where the land is not 
| sufficiently good to produce buta very few bush- 
‘els of corn to the acre. 
| If the few following remarks, in relation to our 
mode of cultivating the peach, will interest your 
|readers, you can give thema place in your pages, 
'T have an orchard of some extent, and have, in 
| some seasons, gathered a very large crop. 
| When it is intended to plant out a good orchard 
| of trees, we generally select an elevated position, 
| entirely unprotected by any timber or shelter of 
any kind: ifa situation can be selected near the 
bank of a river, the crop is more certain, as the 
trees better withstand the frosts, which occasional- 
ly do much damage. 

Plough, and put the land in good condition for 
corn or vegetables, and plant the trees twenty feet 
apart each way. Continue to till the land, taking 
off a crop of peas, beans, potatotes, or something 
that does not grow too high » wheat, rye and oats 
are very injurious and should not be planted. The 
land must not remain without tillage, as the trees 
would soon be injured ; indeed nothing will killa 
fine peach orchard sooner than to let it lie in 
sward. 

The trees should be two years old on the stock, 
(from seed,) and one year from the bud, (the year 
after budding.) This is considered as the best 
|age fortrangplanting. If the water stands near 
| the surface of the soil, or if the land has springs 
| near the top of the ground, I should not deem it 
advisable to plant with the expectation of very 
certain crops. IT have Jost two orchards planted in 
this manner, while, in an adjoining field, where the 
land, or apart of it, was high, with a dry subsoil, 
the trees flourished and produced abundant crops. 

Light sandy soil, or light loam, we consider the 
most preferable for planting out peach orchards, 
and I should judge that on many of the elevated 
knolls, in the vicinity of Boston, the peach might 
be cultivated to good advantage, particularly the 
earlier varieties. It is at least well worthy of trial. 

Yours, respectfully, 
—Mag. of Hort. 





T. HANCOCK. 





Durable Whitewash.—To make whitewash dura- 
ble and prevent it from cracking, the water in which 
the lime is mixed should be fully saturated with 
salt before the lime is put in, 


The average number of inhabitants to a square 
mile in Ireland is 275, in England 236, and in Chi- 
na 230, 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural | 


Society, held April 24th, 1841— 


New England Farmer. 
Attest, E. M. RICHARDS, 
Rec. See’ry. 


Report of the Committee on Fruit. 
The Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 


ticuJtural Society, for 1840-41, recommend for the | 


approval of the Executive Committee the following 
premiums on Fruits, to be paid from an appropria- 
tion made for that purpose : 


For the best Summer Apples, to John Hovey, 
Roxbury, 

best Autumn Apples, to George Lee, 
West Cambridge, 

best Winter Apples, to Benjamin V. 
French, Braintree, 

best Summer Pears, to Samuel Pond, 
Cambridgeport, 5 

best Autumn do. to do. do. 

best Winter do. to Marshal P. Wil- 
der, Dorchester, 

best Cherries, to Elijah Vose, 
chester, 

next best do. to John A. Kenrick, 
Newton, 4 

best Peaches, open culture, to J. L. 


$5 


‘ ‘ 


uy 


Dor- 


L. F. Warren, Brighton, 5 
* © next hest, (a seedling,) to E. M, Rich- 

ards, Dedham, 4 
‘ ¢ best under glass, to Mr Milne, Port- 

land, Me., 5 


best Plums, to Samuel Pond, Cam- 
bridgeport, 5 

best foreign grapes under glass, to 
David Haggerston, Watertown, 

best foreign grapws, open culture, to 
Samuel R. Johnson, Charlestown, 

best Nectarines, to Elias Phinney, 
Lexington, 

best Quinces, $3 each to Elijah Vose, 
Dorchester, and Samuel Pond, Cain- 


bridgeport, 6 
‘ ¢ best Gooseberries, to John Hovey, 
Roxbury, 5 
‘ ¢ best Raspberries, to Aaron D. Weld, 
Roxbury, 5 
‘ ¢ best Strawberries, to Messrs Hovey, 
Boston, 5 
* ¢ next best do. to J. L. L. F. War- 
ren, Brighton, 4 
‘ ¢ best Currants, to Aaron D. Williams, 
Roxbury, 3 
‘ ¢ best Muskmelons, to Elijah Vose, 
Dorchester, 3 
‘ ¢ best Watermelons, to Clement Sharp, 
Roxbury, 3 


For a great variety of Pears, a gratuity to R. 
Manning, Salem, 10 


$122 

The amount of premiums awarded is one hun- 
dred and twentytwo dollars, being within the 
amount appropriated for that purpose ; which is re- 
spectly submitted for consideration and approval, 


by the Committee on Fruits. 
BENJ. V. FRENCH, Chairman. 








Report of Committee on Vegetables. 


The Committee would report the following pre- | 
/miums for the year 1840: 

Voted, That the several Reports of Committees | 
awarding premiums for the year past, as approved | 
of by the Executive Committee, be published in the | 


Asparagus—no premium, 

Beans, Large Lia, to E. Vose, 

Early Dwarf—no premium. 

Broccoli, ‘ ‘ 

Beets, to A. D. Williams, 

Cabbages—no premium. 

Carrots, ‘ ‘ 

Cauliflower, ¢ ‘ 

Celery, ‘ ' 

Corn, for boiling, to J. L. L. F. Warren, 

Cucumbers, to do. do. 

Lettyce—no premium. 

Peas, to J. L. L. F. Warren, 

Patatoes—no premium. 

Rhubarb, to Samuel Walker, 

Squashes, winter, to A. D. Williams, 
do summer—no premium. 

Tomatoes, to John Hovey, 

Egg Plant, to E. M. Richards, 

Brussels Sprouts, to John Prince, 


$3 00) 


20 
4 00 
4 00 


3 00 
3 00) 
00 
00 | 


www 


The Committee recommend the ie 

gratuities ; 

To Messrs Hovey & Co., for fine specimens 
of White Carrot, exhibited at the annual 
exhibition, 

To E. Phinney, Esq., Lexington, for the 
very fine specimen of Squash, called 
“ Warrison Squash,” a gratuity of 


2 00; 


4 00 
$33 00 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL POND. 
April 24, 1841. 


Report of the Committee on Flowers, for 1840. 


The Committee on Flowers respectfully submit | 


the following report of the premiums awarded for 
the year 1840: 


Hyacinths—F or the best display, a premi- 
um to Jos. Breck & Co. of 

Tulips—For the best 12 blooms, to Sam’! 
Walker a premium of 

For the second best do 
Johnson a premium of 

Geraniums—For the best 6 plants in bloom 
in pots, to A. Bowditch a premium of 

For the next best 6 plants in bloom in pots, 
to W. Meller a premium of 

Pansies —For the best 12 flowers, 
Walker a premium of 

For the best 6 different varieties, to W. 
Meller a premium of 

For the best seedling, to S. Walker a pre- 


$5 


10 


do to S. R. 


uo 


to S. 


mium of 
Roses—For the best 50 blooms of hardy ro- 
ses, to J. A. Kenrick a premium of 8 


For the second best 
Johnson a premium of 

For the best display of Chinese and other 
tender varieties, to S. R. Johnson a premium of 

Peonies—For the best display of flowers, 
to W. Kenrick a premium of 

For the second best display of flowers, to 
J. A. Kenrick a premium of 

Pinks—For the best display of flowers, to 
S. Walker a premium of 


50 blooms, to S. R. 


2 00! 


3) 
} 


| For the best seedling, to S. Walker a pre- 


mium of 3 
Carnations—-For the best display of flow- 
‘ers, to W. Meller a premium of 5 


For the second best display, to John Hovey 





|a@ premium of 3 
| German Asters—For the best display of 
flowers, to Messrs Hoyey & Co. a premiumof 5 
| For the second best display of do. to J. J. 
| Low a premium of 3 
| Annuals—For the best display, to Joseph 
| Breck & Co. a premium of 3 
| For the second best do., to Hovey & Co. a 
| premium of 2 

Dahlias—Premier Prize: Best 6 blooms, 

to M. P. Wilder a premium of 15 
| Specimen Bloom: ‘The best flower, to M. 
| P. Wilder a premium of 5 
| Discretionary premium for second best, to 

| J. J. Low, 5 
| Division A. Class 1.—Best 24 blooms, to 
| M. P. Wilder, 8 
an | Second best 24 do., to J. J. Low, 6 
00 | Class If.—Best 12 blooms, to J. Stickney, 6 
| Second best 12 do., to Hovey & Co., 4 
00 | Class III].—Best 6 blooms, to D, Hagger- 
| ston, 4 
| Second best 6 do., to J. A. Kenrick, 2 
| Division B. Class 1.—Best 24 blooms, to 
| D. Mcintyre, 8 
| Second best 24 do., (no prize.) 

Class I1.—Best 12 blooms, to S. Walker, 6 
Second best '12 do., to 8S. Sweetser, 4 
Class IIlI.—Best 6 blooms, to W. Meller, 4 
Second best 6 do., to N. E. Carter, 2 
$173 


The Committee have exceeded the amount voted 
to them by the Society $48. It was their inten- 
tion to ask for a Jarger sum last spring, but upon 
further consultation, they concluded to offer suita- 
ble premiums for the encouragement of the Dahlia, 
a plant which adds so much to the inferest of our 
annual displays, and leave it for the Society to 
inake up the defict at the end of the season. 

‘The committee are happy to have it in their 
power to state, that the shows have been much 
more interesting than usual; that the specimens of 
flowers exhibited, with the exception of Carnations, 
have been very beautiful, and the premiums have 
been worthily gained by the respective exhibitors. 
They only regret that it was not in their power to 
award a larger sum, and fora greater variety of 
objects, which are well deserving of encourage- 
ment. 

In conclusion they would hope that the funds of 
the Society will enable them to devote a more libe- 
ral sum for premiuins, believing that in no way can 
the interests of the science of Horticulture be so 
much advanced. 

Respectfully submitted, 
| C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 


[The appropriation of money for the flower com- 
| mittee, having been but $125, the executive com- 
pee could not approve of the report, without its 
| being reduced to that amount, and it was then ac- 
| cepted, with the provision that the premiums should 





| 


5 | be paid pro rata on that sum. ] 





Many liberal men have become covetous, but I 
never knew a covetous man who became liberal, — 


5 | Langhorne. 
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For the N. E, Farmer. 


YOUNG AGRICULTURISTS—PUBLI- 
CATION OF THEIR OPINIONS. 


Mr Putrnam—I was much gratified upon perus- 
ing your last paper, to observe a communication 
from “ A Farmer’s Boy.” 
ter of which he discourses, I am unacquainted ; 
but I may say his conclusions appear plausible. It 
is not my intention to criticise his positions or the 
manner in which they are expressed: far from it: 
both are worthy amaturer head. I wish to express 
my approbation of the disposition which inclined 
him to observe, to commit his inferences to writing, 
and to send them for publication in your columns ; 
and to say to him, in addition to the encourage- 
ment extended by yourself, try again—go on ob- 
serving and communicating the results of your ob- 
servations for publicity :—it is a proud distinction, 
young man, to have the thoughts of your own un- 
aided conception, spread before the eyes of thou- 
sands, and a source of pleasure to reflect that those 
thoughts, though originating with your humble self, 
may become established as truths and prove a 
benefaction to community. 

So far, Mr Editor, from there being any objec- 
tion to your publishing the opinions of the young, 
I think the disposition to communicate them for 
your pages, is eminently worthy encouragement— 
especially as there is such a reluctance manifested 
by the older to furnish for this purpose whatever 
they may have learned in the progress of their pil- 
grimage here. You need entertain no fear, sir, 
that such communications as that of “ A Farmer's 
Boy” will in the least diminish the interest of your 
paper—they will rather enhance it; and I hope 
the laudable example he has set, will induce others 
of his years to “follow copy.”—By all means let 
the reflective young be stimulated and encouraged 
by the conductors of the press, in this disposition 
to communicate their thoughts for publication. 

I have said, Mr Editor, al] that I designed to 
say when I commenced ; but if it will not encroach 
too much upon your space, I will adda few thouglits 
upon a subject‘ which bears some affinity to the 
foregoing. If, in your more discerning and better- 
balanced mind, my anticipations should seem but 
as “the baseless fabrics of a vision,” I must plead 
in excuse of the defect the phrenologist’s decision, 
that “Ideality” and “Hope” are two of the ruling 
influences in my mental constitution; and if I shall 
betray ignorance in regard to the true state of 
things in the agricultural world, I sincerely solicit 
to be inforzned wherein I err. 


THE 


I think I can see, sir, in the young farmers that 
now are, the “ dawnings of beams and promises of 
day,” which in due time will] break forth in the un- 
dimmed and refulgent lustre of the sun upon the 
cause of agricultural improvement.— However much 
the discoveries of the closet and the laboratory may 
be calculated to benefit and perfect the art of hus- 
bandry, they will never—depend upon it, sir—they 


will never to any general extent be brought in to | 


its aid, until the great mass of those who cultivate 
the earth shall be composed of men who can dis- 
cern and are willing to admit, that the deductions 
of science and philosophy are more deserving their 
attention, than the erroneous opinions of those 
whose misfortune it was to live in an age when, 
compared with the present, the lights of knowledge 
were dim in their lustre and circumscribed in their 
extent. And here let us ask, is there any well 


With the practical mat- | 


| founded prospect that our yeomanry will be com- 
| posed of such men—men who instead of sneering 
}at book-learning, in compliance with the dictates 
of hereditary prejudice and self sufficient ignorance, 
will be disposed to court its enriching aid and prac- 
tice upon its suggestions? I, for one, sincerely 
think there is. “ Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” [think I can see such a yeomanry in the 
“Farmer Boys” of the present day :—I think I can 
see in them the germs of that mighty agent which 
is destined—gradually it may be, but surely—to 
achieve that signal triumph in a change of our 
husbandry, which I arn disposed to believe it has 
been reserved for modern light and modern truth to 
| obtain over ancient ignorance and ancient error, 
| My whole hope for whatever of great improvement 
|our agriculture is to undergo in a half century to 
come, is centered in the young farmers of this 
generation as the chief agents through which it is 
to be accomplished. These expectations may be 
disappointed ;—indeed, to the more sagacious they 
may appear as the mere illusions of fancy: to me 
they seem no less practicable than probable: I see 
much that is auspicious for the issue | predict,— 
much that warrants me in believing, that the day 





cinity of this part of the continent, must necessarily 
chill the atmosphere toa great extent, and that 
lower temperature condenses into rain the fogs and 
vapors which always hang over the Grand Banks, 
and creates a wind that naturally seeks its current 
in the direction of the continent. where the air is 
more highly rarefied. This makes for us a N. E. 
wind, which brings on the protracted rains that 
usually accompany a storm from that direction.— 
The conjecture is a rational one, and we think is 
entitled to consideration. It is known, as reported 
by the English steam ships, that large islands of 
ice, mountains high, have floated out from the Po- 
lar regions into the Grand Banks on our North 
Eastern coast. 

We have not much confidence that we are to 
have, the approaching summer, much corn-growing 
weather; and we advise farmers to plant the earli- 
est varieties, so as to run as little risk as possible. 
Cold seasons, however, are generally more favora- 
ble to grain, grass and potatoes. One cold sum- 
mer, it is to be hoped, will kill off the weevils. We 
have more confidence in the success of wheat this 
year than we have of corn. But do your duty and 
trust to Providence. 

The following is the article in the Argus to 





when the young farmers that now are shall take 
the places of their fathers to till the fields which | 
they now till, will be a proud day for our sedua.' 
ture—a proud one for our country. Coming into 
manhood, as they will, divested of prejudice, eager 
for knowledge, infused with the improving spirit | 
of the nge, and enlightened with the teachings of 
the common school,—do not these considerations go 
far in justifying the expectations | entertain, the 
hope I cherish? Mark me, sir: the “ Farmer Boys” 


which we have alluded.—Maine Cull. 
THE COLD WEATHER. 

Mr Epiror—For many years past I have ob- 
served that our cold summers have uniformly been 
remarkable for the large quantities of Polar ice 
which have accumulated in the vicinity of the 
Grand Banks, and further south upon our coast. 
In conversation with a friend a week since, upon 





that now are, will make the men who will effect 
that stupendous revolution in our husbandry which 
will exalt the art among the highest in the indus- 
trious sisterhood, and contribute more than any 
bloodless revolution which has preceded it, to make 
us as a people pre-eminently prosperous, and as a 
nation pre-eminently independent. J. H. D. 


("It is pleasant to soar on the pinions of im- 
agination, and those who describe the beauties of a 


the backwardness of the present season, | remark- 


| ed that we should doubtless soon learn of the exist- 


ence of large quantities of ice upon the coast; be- 
ing persuaded that the. uncommonly cold weath- 
er which we have lately experienced, was owing 
principally to this cause. A paragraph in the pa- 
pers has verified the prediction—a large quantity 
having been fallen in with by vessels lately return- 
ing from Europe. It is well known that sailors are 
generally admonished of their vicinity to icebergs 





world which she creates, peoples and instructs, help 
to improve and elevate the matter-of-fact and igno- 
rant world of which we are a part. This _predic- 
tion from the foreman on Fancy Farm, creates a | 





CAUSE OF THE COLD, WET WEATHER. 

We have been querying in our mind—what can 
be the natural cause of the cold, wet weather with 
which we have been so steadily afflicted this spring ? 
For, really, we have hardly had a single pleasant 
day since the equinox in March; North Eastern 
storms, one after another, have prevailed to make 
the heavens black and the earth blue, for the last 
six weeks. Seljdom has the sun been seen; it has 
been, decidedly, the most gloomy weather we have 
ever known for so long a time. What can be the 
| cause of this sort of weather, and may we expect 
that the same cause wil! operate to produce a cold 
season ? 

A writer in the Eastern Argus, who appears to 
reason well from wel! known natural principles, has 
hit upon a conjecture that seems to us to offer a rea- 
sonable conclusion on this subject. He says he 
has noticed, that whenever large quantities of Po- 
lar ice have floated out upon our North Eastern 
coast, in the spring, we have invariably had a cold 
season. Such immense masses floating in the vi- 





smile—and smiles are good.—Ep. N. E. Far. 


by a fallin the temperature ; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the influence of large masses of 
ice upon our coast, would be extensively felt, and 
produce an important modification of our seasons. 
The British Provinces and New England feel this 
influence more than any other portions of our coun- 
try: indeed they are almostthe only portions which 
are materially affected by it. One result which 
may be expected from so unpleasant a neighbor- 
hood, is the frequent recurrence of easterly storms ; 
for the atmosphere in the vicinity of the ice being 
much condensed, will have a strong tendency to 
rush to land, where it is more highly rarefied. This 
circumstance, too, has some effect in keeping the 
ice near our shores, and were it not for the coun- 
| teracting influence of the Gulf Stream, which tends 
| eastwardly, we might expect that the existence of 
| large masses of ice upon our coast would produce 
/alinost a Greenland in summer. It may be worth 
| while for men of science, and more particularly the 
| farming portion of our community, to notice the 
' connection which is here suggested. Should large 
| quantities of ice continue to be seen in our vicini- 
|ty through the month of May and into June, we 
| shall unquestionably have a cold, unproductive sea- 
| gon. M.S. 


} - — . a 





| Teach the young to protect the birds. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, May 19, (841. 


ROOT CULTURE. 


The cultivation of roots as food for cattle and swine, 
has been strongly urged upon farmers by the agricultu- 
ral press, for several years pust. The columns of this 
paper have often spoken, and distinctly, upon the subject. 
‘« Line upon line, here a little and there a little,” hav- | 
ing been dealt out, the farmers of this vicinity have par- 
tially complied with the advice. But still farther com- 
pliance may be desirable. We, however, have nota 
belief that the root husbandry should be carried to the 
same extent in our climate as it is under the moister} 
skies of England. 





There the root crop is probably more 
certain than with us; while Indian corn, one of our 





most certain and best crops, cannot be grown in the foge 
We do not suppose that it would be 
! 


of the island. | 


Accounts are often published of crops much larger | thou wast devoted. It speaks of labors well pe:furmed, 
than we have named, as the probable produce. With- | and of wide-spread confidence reposed in thee. ‘Through 
out questioning the correctness of those accounts, we | Many years, while a stranger t> thev, we always heeded 
| thy weekly messenger as a w-.se and prudent oracle. 
tained under our own eye in aseries of four or five years ; | Thousands in the land doubtless did so too—so that the 
we wish to present the question of root culture fairly , opinions and tastes of hundreds upon hundreds have 
and not allure people into it by expectations which must | been shaped by the quiet action of thy modest mind.— 
probably be disappointed. | The good which thou hast done lives after thee. We 

The cold and wet of the spring, though they certainly | fondly trust that it is yielding thee immortal fruit in the 
should not bring discouragement, will cause some hesi- | fair fields of the world above, while it is contributing to 
tation about the planting of corn as extensively as is | the enjoyments and comforts of those who are, and of 
customary ; but we see nothing in them to impair the | those who in days yet far eff in the future, will be, tillers 
| of this world’s soil. 


merely say that we have tried to conform to resulis ob- 


hope that the root crop may do as well in this as in any | sae i 
other season. We trust that more attention will be giv- At present it is impossible for us to prepare any thing 
° ° . ; ‘ } i t 
en to it the present year than it has ordinarily received. | for our columns which will meet the broad inquiry of 
: ; | the writer of the letter; but if he will inform ushew to 
Middle Town, Frederick Co., Virginia, 
May 6th, 1841. 


| send, we shall be pleased to collect a few pamplilets ‘or 
Tuomas G. Fessenpex, Esq.—Sir—The ball of agri- 


| his use. Not that we can furnish any brighter !-yht 
ricultural improvement is silently and gradually wend- 


LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 


than is given to the Old Dominion by the pageso tn. 





Farmers’ Register (as able and thorough as any other 
American agricultural journal)—but because it is plea- 


found profitable here to rival the mother land in the | ing its way southward. The public mind of this portion 
extent of root husbandry. And yet our fuith is strong | of the “ Auld Dominion,” is almost sufficiently advanc- 
that it would be profitable in this region to grow roots ed for inocculation. I desire a bud or cutting of North- 


more extensively than we yetdo. Their aid in work-|ern growth. Having no acquaintance in your Bay 


| sant to gratify the desires of all who seek for such light 
| upon important subjects as we may be able to furnish. 
| Mr H. will oblige us by describing the motions and pro- 


| gress of * the ball” in his region. 





ing off coarser kinds of fodder while the stock is kept 
in good condition ; their effects in increasing the quan- 
tity of milk ; their utility in making beef and pork, and 
their efficient agency in increasing the quantity and im- 
proving the quality of the manure leap, all commend 
them to the farmer's attention. 

But he raises a question whether they do not cost 
more than they are worth. It is the great question ; 
and it is not of easy solution, for the expenses of culti- 
vation and the value of the roots for stock, are by far 
too much mere matters of conjecture. We are satisfied 
from several years’ experience, that where eight cords of 
manure per acre are applied, that 400 bushels per acre 
of roots, taking one kind with another, may be raised. 
We have, taking a succession of years together, raised 
more carrots to the acre than ruta bagas or sugar beets. 
All the labor upon an acre may probably be performed 
for 25 dollars, and if it be allowed that the crop by its 
consumption will furnish as much manure as it exhausts 
in its growth, then the cost of the roots is but about 6 1.4 
cents per bushel. Will not the bushel furnish the four- 
pence ha’penny’s worth of milk, beef or pork? We 
have no doubt that it will; and we advise every farmer | 
to raise at least 40 or 50 bushels for each beast in his 
barn. But he says, 1 have no land ina suitable condi- 
tion for such crops. An experiment on a small scale 
the last season, satisfied us that sward land, newly turu- 
ed, will answer well for the root crops. We incline to 
the opinion that they can be grown as economically on 
such land as on old ground. But the new ground must 
be well ploughed to the depth of eight inches or more, 
and must be thoroughly harrowed. The first of June is 
early enough for the sowing of any of these crops, and 
the ruta baga seed should be kept out of the land unu! 
the middle of the month. 

Our custom has been to sow upon a level surface, and 
in rows not more than 15 or 16 inches apart; but we 
very much doubt whether it is not better to ridge and 
have the rows from 24 to 30 inches apirt. This saves 
much labor, Many recommend soaking the seed; but 
when the ground is in good condition for the reception 
of seed, we have never found benefit from soaking 
On the whcle we think the carrot less subject to injury 
from worms, rot or dronght than the other roots ; it is 
as valuable as any one of them; and though the labor of 
its cultivation is somewhat greater, yet we prefer it for 
the main crop. It is well to try some of each kind. 








State, I am induced to refer to you for that information| Some Southern journal has recently complained that 


which the occasion requires. You will confer a lasting | the North takes no interest in the agricultural writings 
obligation on the writer, as well as all interested inthe | f the south. We doubt the justness of the complaint as 
welfare of this most important branch of industry here, | # general one ; and we deny its correctness as far as we 
by communicating such statistical and general knowl- are personally concerned. ‘Though we select and write 
edge of agriculture and manufactures, as you can reach. | mainly for New England, we welcome instruction from 


| prudently and successfully labor, 


Any and every document of your State and local socie- 
ties from which we could glean the rise and progress of, 
a comparative view of the improvement in agriculture 
and manufactures, would be useful. I hope you will 
not consider this too great a tax upon your time. My 


apology for this intrusion is stern necessity, and the | 


prominent position you occupy on the agricultural thea- 
tre. And judging from the laudable zeal you have 
evinced, I imagine my motives wi!l not be misconstrued. 
Your earliest attention, compatible with your conveni- 
ence, is most respectfully solicited. 

Please, sir, accept my best wishes for your future wel- 
fare. 

With great respect, 1 remain yours, 
C. B. HITE. 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 


A memoria! of beneficent labor not to be thrown 
away! Thus thought we upon reading the above let- 
ter directed to Thomas G. Fessenden, as the “ Editor of 
the N. E. Fariner.”’ 


Subdued and hallowed sensations, like those which 
stir in us when viewing the portraits and other remem- 
brancers of departed friends, moved the heart while the 
eye passed on from word to word and line toline. We 
were appropriating what was not meant for us. We 
were taking. what belonged to the dead—innocently we 
were taking if, end yet not withcut misgivings, for fan- 
cy’s ear heard. the.spirit which was wont t reveal itself 
in the columns of the Farmer, saying mildly, but firmly, 
that is mine, not yours. Yes, spirit of Fessenden, it is 
thine. It was addressed to thee. We claim it not. We 
hand it over to that portion of the world for whose in- 
struction and improvement thou didst perseveringly, 
We give it as a wit- 
ness that though the body thou didst inhnbit is dead, yet 
thou still dost retain a place in our world. A mind in 
the * Old Dominion,” which years ago drank in instruc- 
tion from thee, now in its thirsting after knowledge, 
turns instinctively to the spot where, in days that are 
past, it found the refreshing draught. ‘The fact is a 
monument to thine efficiency in the cause to which 


| the South, and send it there as cheerfully as elsewhere. 


RENOVATION OF THE PEACH TREE. 


A gentleman, residing in Cambridge, informs us that 
he last summer heard that charcoal placed around the 
roots of the diseased peach stock, was serviceable. He 
immediately removed the soil from around the trunk 
of a sickly tree in his garden, supplied its place with 
charcoal, and was surprised at its sudden renovation, 
the subsequent rapidity of its growth, and the tenacity 
with which the fruitheld on to the branclies, and the 
unusual richness of its flavor when matured. 


Simple Cure for Rheumatism.—Boil a small pot full of 
potatoes, and bathe the parts affected with the water in 





which the potatoes were boiled, as hot as it can be ap- 


| plied, immediately before getting into bed. The pains 


will be removed, or at least greatly alleviated, by the 
next morning. Some of the most obstinate rheumatic 
pains have been cured by one appiication of this novel 
and simple remedy.— Selected. 





To ensure large crops, plough deep, fetch up the sub- 
soil to be exposed to the sun and air, fill the land with 
good manure, and give the crops thorough tending at the 
proper season. 





A British journal thinks that the introduction of the 
root culture in England, will effect as great a change in 
the prosperity of the landed interest, us the application 
of steam has produced in the results of mechanical inge- 
nuity. 





“ All eloqnence,” said Dr. F., ‘* is a lie.” 
“A very eloquent remark, that of yours,”’ 
Dr. H. 


responded 


Cheat your corn when you plant it, and it will cheat 
you when you harvest it.—Me. Cult. 





The rate of wages in Ireland is from ten to twenty 





cents per day, without food, 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 
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VOL. XIX, NO. 46. 
THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ranzeof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
oi the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending May 16. 








~~ May, 1341. | 5A.M.| 12, M. | 7,P.M. | Wind, 


Monday, 10} 45 | 50 | 47 E. 
Tuesday, il 43 60 52 | N. 
Wednesday, 12 39 | 61 | 51 N 
Theisday, is| 42 | 55 | 54 | K. 
Friday, 14 44 { 63 48 N. 
Sat irday, 15 | 33 | 53 | 56 | E. 
Suiday, 16 33 63 65 Ww. 








BRIGHTON MARKE'T. — Monpnay, May 17, 1541. 
Reported for the New England Fariner. 

At Market 122 Beef Cattle, (including 73 unsold 
last week) 20 Cows and Calves, 15 pair of Working 
Oxen, and 660 Swine. 30 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —We quote a few extra $7 75, 
First quality, $725 a 7 50. Second quality, $7 00 
a7 25. Third quality, 86 00a 675. We noticed a 
beautiful yoke of Cattle fed by Mr Sargeant of Spring- 
field, sold for $300. 

Working Oxen —Very few sales effected. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales, $24, $25, $28, $30, $32, 
$37, and $40. 

Sheep —None at Market. 

Swine. —Lots to peddle 51-4 and 5 1-2 for sows, and 
6 1-4 and 6 1-2 for barrows. At retail from 5 to 7. 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
new seed by the bag 5@to55c. Clover—Northern, 13c. 
—Southern,8to9c. Flax Seed, $1, 37 to1 59 bu. Lu- 
cerne, 25 c. per lb. 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 31—Ohio 
85 12. 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 62—Southern Flat Yellow 57—White 54.— Rye— 
Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to55. Oats—Southern 36 
to 33—Northern 33 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beet—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
$6 50—No. | $9 00. Pork—Extra—15 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams-—-Northern 9 c. r lb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per |lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump {8 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6 c.—Pigs 5c. 

HAY, per ton, $20 to 22 50—Eastern Screwed 817 00. 

CHEESE--Old 11 ¢.—New 8. 

EGGS, {1 a 12. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
-~ change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there 
is hut a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 55 c.--American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3 4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 bhiood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14—Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10--Superfine Sieaiiam pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do, 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do [8 to 20. 








HOVEY’S NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

This splendid variety of the Strawberry (originated in 
1834) is now offered for sale The fruit is of the largest 
size, often measuring 5 to 6 inches in cireunferance, hand- 
somely formed—of a deep red color—exceedingly high fla- 
vored—and one of the most productive varieties, 12 quarts 
having been gathered from a bed 3 feetby 12. The vines 
are vigorous and hardy. Standing our severe winters with- 
out protection. 

The fruit bas been exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1838, ’39, and ’40, where it attracted more 
attention than any other variety; and each season obtained 
a premium. It has every good quality to recommend a 
Strawherry to cultivation. he Spring is the most favora- 
ble time for — inthis climate. Plants 85 per dozen. 

Also, all the old established varieties of Strawberries, from 
@1 to 2, per hundred plants. 

Orders addressed to us, will be immediately attended to, 
and the plants packed and forwarded with dispatch. 

HOVEY & CO., Srepsmen, 

May 5 4w 7 Merchants’ Row, near State st. 


RHUBARU PLANTS. 

Giant ond Early Wilmot Rhubarb Plants, and Asparagus 

Roots, forsaleby |= _—J. BRECK & CO. 
GRINDSTONES. 


An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 
constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBAId) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 











ee —_ 


WILLIS’S LATEST [IMPROV ED SEED SOWER. 


son; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, [n using this machine, the farmer may be cer- 


tain that his see is put into the ground, and at the same | 
lime in the best possible manner. There has been a great | Belle Lucrative, 


difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are 


land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; itis so 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of hts seed, and do the work 
at less than one quarter the expense of the common way ot | 
sowing seeds, and have it done ina much better manner; | 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and | 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden | 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnivs, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions. It is highly recommended by | 
a greatnumber of persons who used it the past season. 
For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed | 
Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
March 31. ° 





oe! ni | 

WELNSMIP'S INURSHRY, | 

Bricuton, NEAR Bosron, 

Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 

Road,-—5 miles from the city 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg | 

leave to inform their friends and the public, that | 

they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, | 

for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 

Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of | 

Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. | 

Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 

Catalogues may he obtained by applying at the Nursery. 

‘Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street. will be delivered | 
the day following, and left at any part of the city, free of | 
expense, 

Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 

J.& F. WINSHIP. 

Brighton Nurseries, March 24, 1841. 

SUP+ RIOR SEFD BARLEY. 

100 bushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Also 
30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
variety, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 
BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

Received from Vermont, 30 bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 bushets Italian Spring Wheat, raised in Warr2o, 
N. H. For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO, 

March 31. 











PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 


Loa 3000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 
2000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds 


&e , and extra size—many of them have borne this 
t “ season. 
wares Apple, Cherry and Peach Trees, of different 


kinds 
500 Quince Trees. 

40: 0 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high ; most of them have borne fruit. Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s. 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots. 
Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberries, of good kinds. 

5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plants, late'y intro- 
duced. 

2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c. of 
all kinds. 

All orders sent to the subscriber at Cambridgeport or left 
with JOSEPH BRECK & CO., will meet with immediate 


attention, 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24. 





PURE SPERM OIL. 

EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CO., No. 101 State St, 
keep constantly for sale, Winter, Springand Fall Sperm Oil, 
bleached and unbleached ; which they warrant to he of 
the best quality and to burn without crusting. 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. sly 





FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 


A young full blooded Durham Cow and her calf—a ver 
desirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWAR 








very api to clog up and the farmer might go over an acre of 


PLUMS, PEARS, GOOSBERRIES, &c, 


! 
Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- | Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Lon 


don, a fine assortment of Plum and Pear Trees, which ure 
otiered at reduced prices, including the following 
PEARS. 
| Cattilac, 
Williams’ Bon Chretian or 2 
| Bartlett, iy 
Jeurre Spence, | Jargonell d'Epagne, 
Capramont, Echasserie, 
“Bose, | Urbaniste, 
“ Diel | Duchess d’Angouleme, 
“  d’Aremburgh, | st Chislain, 
Easter Beurre, | Madaline d’Carne. 


Moulle Bouche, 
Josephine, 


PLUMS. 
Green Gage, New Orleans, 
Purple Gage, | Imperatrice, 
Diamond, Reine Claude, 


Washington, Royal d’Tours. 

Golden drop, 
Gooseberries, White and Red Currants, Raspberries and 

every article in the Nursery line furnished at short notice. 
JOS. BRECK & CO., No. 52 North Market Boston, 
April 7, 184i. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
lron Ploughs is0 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do, 100 “ Spades. 











200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Wallis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
240 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 “ Truck do. 
5u Common do do. 100 Draft do 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 


50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 
3000 © Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

J. BRECK & CO., offer for sale a great variety of beau- 
tiful Herbaceous Plants, including 20 varieties Phlox, Pe- 
rennial Coreopsis of sorts, Delphinium, Campanulas in 
great variety, Double Pinks, Dracocephalums, Double Sear- 
let Lychnes, Double Ragged Robbin, Spireas of sorts, Iris do. 
with a great variety of others. Also, Honeysuckles, Roses, 
and other ornamenial Shrubs. 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 

Just received and for sale by J. BRECK& CO, a supply 
of Sweet Potato Slips. No 52, North Market st. 

April 28. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 

DR. CHARLES M. WOOD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from Blossom St., to 69 Carver St. All orders left 
| at his house, or at the stable of Wm, Forbes, No. 7 Sudbu 
St., will he promptly attended to, and gratefully acknow]- 
edged. All diseases of Horses, Cattle or Swine, are attend- 
ed to. Also, castrating and spaying 

For the information of those who may have occasion for 
his services, and are unacquainted with his practice, he is 
wlitely permitted to refer to the following gentlemen who 
_ employed him for a number of years past. 


Williams & Pearson, 


Wm. Forbes, 
Geo, Meacham, 


Wm. J. Niles, 

Joshua Seward, S. K. Bayley, 

J. B. Read, L. Maynard, 

James F. Fullham, Isaac Foster, 

Wm. P. Loring, Artemas White, 

Joseph C. Pray. | Brown & Sevrenee. 
Boston, April 28. 





——$——— ee 
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~~ PoUBLE PAHLIAS, 


We have for sale a very large collection of the feat 
Double Dahlias, of the most esteemed sorts. J. BRECK 


& CO., No. 62, North Market St. April 28 
CLuUVER & RED TOP. 
50 tierces and 100 bbls. Prime Clover. 
200 Bags Redtop, new seed. od ts 
50 bbls. Herds Grass prime quality, for sale 
March 24 a, BRECK & Co. 





TITCOMB, Ja., Newburyport. May 6 


ST a es EN 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
DIRGE. 
BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 
Handel’s “ Dead March in Saul.” 


How soon the dawn, that shone so bright, 
Is deeply veiled in silent gloom! 

How soon a nation’s hope and light 
Sinks in the darkness of the tomb! 


[That bope has fled, and that light is gone, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MAY 19, 1841. 


——_ 











CEM Be OR = 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 


form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 


Shrouded beneath the funeral pall. ysturning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 


The mourning train moves slowly on; 
Its steps in measured cadence fall. } 


Earth yields to earth, and dust to dust ; 
Low breathes the sigh, as sorrow flows: 
The grave receives ils solemn trust; 
Our friend there takes his last repose. 


Soon he awakes—a fairer morn 

Breaks on him, from the heavenly throne! 
Unsullied wreaths his brow adorn ; 

He lives and w.oves in light alone. 


But still we pause in silent grief ; 
Still bend awhile beneath the rod; 
Still seek in tears a sad relief, 
And kneel before a chastening God. 


| Yet not in vain—a softer heart, 
A purer spirit fills the breast; 

As tears of tender sorrow start, 
The angry waves of passion rest. ] 


We lay a brother in the tomb ; 
We mourn a father and a friend. 
He sleeps not in eternal gloom ; 
Not bis the night that knows no end. 


Soon he awakes—a fairer morn 

Breaks on him from the heavenly throne ! 
Unsullied wreaths his brow adorn ; 

He lives and moves in light alone. 





Sincutarn Prorerries oF THE Fieure 9.— 
Multply 9 by itself, or by any other of the digits, 
and the figures of the produet added together will 
amount to 9. ‘The component figures of the amount 
of the multipliers, (viz. 45) when added together, 
make 9. 

The amount of the several products or multiples 
of 9, (viz. 405) when divided by 9, gives a quotient 
of 45; and the component figures of either the div- 
idend or quotient added together make 9. 

Multiply any row of figures either by nine, or by 
any one of the products of nine multiplied by one 
of the digits, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, or 81, 
and the sum of the figures of the product added to- 
gether will be divisible by 9. 

Multiply the 9 digits in the following order, 
123456789, by nine, or by any one of the 
products of nine mentioned in the last paragraph, 
and the produci will come out all in one figure, 
except the place of tens, which will be a 0, and 
that figure will be the one which multiplied by 9, 
supplies tha multiplier; that is, if you select Y as 
the multiplier, the product will be (except the place 
of tens) all ones; if you select 18, all twos; if 
27, all threes, and so on. Omit the 8 in the multi- 
plicand, and the 0 will also vanish from the product, 
leaving it all ones, twos, threes, §c., as the case 
may be. 





Brutes never make themselves ridiculous; that 
is the peculiar prerogative of man.— T'yneman. 


ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 





{ of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
} we should prefer for use on a farm, we.might perhaps say to 
| the inquirer, if your land is mostly light sod cosy to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Hewarp’s.” 

Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Nv other turned more than twentyse ven 
and one half inches, to the t12 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secines 
the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3i0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


STRAWBERRIES! SI'RAWBERRIES! 


The subscriber would offer to the public, the present 
season, his Selected Collection, consisting of seven varieties ; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fair trial for 
seven years, and all grown by the subscriber. 

Warren's Seeding Methven, a new and valuable kind, a 
free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 5 1-2 
inches have been exhibited the present season. This va- 
riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, 
and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with 
the same cultivation, as any other ever offered. The price 
of this Seedling is $5 00 per hundred plants. 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy; specimens of this fruit have been shown this 
season six inches in circumferance. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants. 

Keen’s Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored. 
Price three dollars - huudred. 

Royal Scarlet.—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hautbois.—Fruit jarger than “nglish Wood, exceedingly 
numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. 

Early Virginia —This is known to be the earliest and 





best fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. Price 
two dollars 
English Wood—Fruit well known for years. Price one 


dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted to lb 2 
free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy, 
worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 
for the order, or with a good reference, shall be promptly at- 
tended to, and the plants carefully forwarded pgvosahe to 
directions. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 

March, 24. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
40@ pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dery, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found to be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CW)., No. 52 North Market st. 














GARDEN SEEDS, 
For sale by Joseph Baeck & Cc. at the New Encianp 


Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 


| have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 


fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Ciimate. 


Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection, or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our «sto- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satistac- 
tory to all who try them. 


Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season. Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls, and upwards 
will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 
prompt attention. 


FIELD SEEDS. 


Ruta Baga. 


Sugar Beet. 
Ballatine’s New Royal do. 


Mange! Wurtzel. 


New Red Globe do. 2 superior White Tankard Turvip. 
Yellow do. varieties. Red do. 
Carrot Long Orange. Red Round do. 

*  Altringham. White do. 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple Top Hybrid do. 


“New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 


Barley, do. Buckwheat. 
Rye, do. Broom Corn. 
Potatoes, do. Millet. 
Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. 


Locust. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Melons, do, Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsu:p, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20 varieties. 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Vats, do. } for Hedges. 


Thyme. Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory. Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who eo to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and Jabelled with printed dircctions, Price 50 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 


Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will be packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 


12,000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Large and new 
additions of Pear and Plum ‘Trees have lately 
been received, many kinds of which are alike 
new to our country, and very extraordinary. 
Such have been the selections which have been 

made by the subscriber in Europe, and in person, during the 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already well known amongst us heing identified by him hy 
the wood and the leaf. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, or left with Joseph 
Breck & Co., New England Farmer Uffice, will be promptly 
attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed for safe transportation to distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, March 2. 











NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having com + 
into the hands of the subscrider, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price «1 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank al 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


